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NOTE. 

These Translations are issued as promised in the Preface 
to the Second Edition of ‘Hinddstdni as it Ought to be 
Spoken/ The Author deprecates any conclusions being 
drawn from them either as to his ordinary style of English 
composition, or as to his nationality. The book has two 
‘•Parts;’ first, the ‘Exercises,’ and then ‘The Reader/ 
The Translations into English are in all instances close. 
But in each ‘ Part,’ the closeness opens out a little as you 
get on. Reading aloud the earlier Translations of each 
‘ Part 9 will give you an excellent idea of the modifications— 
in respect of order of words, and so forth—through which 
^English must pass, before it can be reproduced in Hindi!- 
'sldni. A good exercise for the student is to w*te for himself, 
translations in sound idiomatic English, carefully thinking 
^out how' many ordinary English phrases can be covered by 
the Hindustani at his command. Thus in Selection No. io, 
for^such a phrase as ‘his affairs did not go on in a satis¬ 
factory manner,’ (which is hardly ‘ English/) you may find 
half-a-dozen idiomatic' modes of translation. 

The Translations as printed will also give you a clue to 
English composition as turned out by natives of the coun¬ 
try. 

The figures within brackets in this book refer to the 
Manual. ‘ p/ stands for the ‘ paragraph/ or section on any 
Sage quoted. Thus, (38) means page 38 of the Manual; 
(73. p. 5) means page 73, para. 5 of the same. 

Patna , 10 th August 1893. J. T 
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HINDUSTANI AS IT OUGHT TO BE SPOKEN. 



The man’s mother is present (or, here). The woman’s 
and the man’s sister are here. The boy’s bread is 
ready. Call (or, summon) a man. Call a man. 1 Hear 1 
(or, Hey you !) call the lady’s son. Hey you ! take away the 
lady’s daughter. The lady’s brother is here. The Euro¬ 
pean’s' horse is ready. The water of the bath (or, simply, 
the Mth) is ready. Have patience! Hold your tongue! 
Get dut of the way ! Let it alone! 


1 Ttjiere is no explainable difference between this sentence and the 
preceding one j it is a matter of perception* 





HINDUSTANI AS IT OUGHT TO BE SPOKEN. 

Exercise No. 2, page 12. 

The tea is getting ready. 1 Give (me) a little * ddl-bhat.’* 
The (native) butters is not good. Wait a little; there is 
not butter {or, no butter). Take away the curd; bring 
milk. The table servant is not present {or, is absent; or, 
away). Come along ! the coffee is ready. The man is tall, 
but the woman is short. The woman’s brother is bad. 
The man’s daughter is good. That’s enough! Be off with 
you! 

Exercise No. 3, page 12. 

Achhe larke-ko bula,o. Achhe larkon-ko bula,o. Chhoti 
larki-ko le-ja,o. Chhoti lark.i,on-ko le-ja,o. Chhoti larki,- 
on-ke roti-makhan (n. Notes ) le-ja,o. Chhoti larki,dn hazir 
bain. Admi taiydr hain. Ghore taiydr hain. Auraten achhi 
hain. Larka lamba hai. Larki,dn Iambi hain. Khid- 
matgdr-ko buld,o. Kh idmatgdron-ko bula,o. Chhoti hdziri 
bahut achhi hai. Ddl-bhdt do. Auraton~ko ddl-bhat do. 
Bhdt ld,o. Chdwal ld,o. Thora bhdt do. Mard khardb tha. 
Aurat achhi thi. Chhoti hdziri taiyar hoti thi. Sabr karo ! 
bhdt taiydr hota hai. Achhi kitdb. Haziri taiydr hai. 
Bahut achha! 

Exercise No. 4, page 25. 

The young lady of the house is not in the house. 1 The 
venetian-blinds are open, Shut the door. Pull the pankha. 
Pull the pankha hard. The servants are not present.) The 


children are taking {lit. 1 eating ’) the air in the cafe 

-riage. 

1 Correct * hota ’ into ‘ hoti , * ‘ch^e’ being fem. 

2 Some words are better left untranslated. 

9 Generally left untranslated, ‘ gbi.’ 
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shut. If the man’s brother should-come, then 

... __ m ‘not at home.’ If the man had-come, then, 

the arrangement would-bave-been good. The man has 
called a girl. The man has called the girl. The man 
has given (19. p- 25 and 22. p. 31.) a dress to his wife. 
The Magistrate has done sound justice. Call the servants. 
The young lady is doing-up ( lit. is making ready) the house- 
accounts. Give (me some) bread ; please give (me some) 
milk; please fetch (some) water. Take away the children 
Dinner is ready, (i.e. on a servi). I am going into the 
drawing-room. Dont make a noise! I shall {or, am going 
to) sleep. You are father and mother to me! 

Exercise No. 5, page 26. 

Kitdb zatnin par rakh-do. Shishe ke darwdzah band-karo. 
Jhilmili kbol-do. Roti, pdni, dudh lijiye. Larke-logon-ko 
hdl-kamre men le-ja,o. Zor-se thelo, darwdzah khulega- 
Darwdzah khol-do. Gore-ko roti dijiye. Ghore-ko pdni 
do {or, pila,o). Agar adrni buldta, to, larke-log ghar men 
ate. Bolte-hi, naukar,on-ko bulaya. Sdhib-ne khidmatgar- 
ko bakhshish di (22. p. 31.) hai. Wuh larke-ko m.lrta hai. 
Wuh larke-ko maregi. Mard-ne ek larka mara hai. Mard- 
ne ek larki mari hai. Mard-ne aurat-ko khtfrdk di hai. 
Aurat-ne bahut koshish ki hai. Main jdta hdn. Wuh gaya 
hai. Chup rao! Sahib sota hai; mem-sahibah nind-se leti 
hai; mis-sdhibah Plindustani zaban sikhti hai. Sabr kfjiye! 
akhbdr parhta hdn. Larke-log bdghiche men jd,enge. 
Larke-log hdl-kamre men jd-saken. 

Exercise No. 6, page 32. 

This horse is mine. This is my horse. I approve {i.e., 
‘like ’) my own horse. I like his horse. Bring my horse. 



hindiJstIni as it ought to be spoken*. 

my horse for me. I wish my horse for myself. I 
want my horse for him. That man—for his (own) brother— 
is fetching mangoes. That man—for his (another person's) 
brother—is bringing mangoes. Leave your (own) work; 
do my work. Go to your (own) left. Eat your (own) dinner. 
Eat his dinner. He has eaten his (own) dinner. He has 
eaten his (another person's) dinner. From thy word thy 
vice becomes evident. I—on my own behalf—have made 
many endeavours, (lit. much attempt.) That woman—for 
herself*—is demanding alms. I myself shall go. 

Exercise No, 7, page 32. 

Apni rassi khfncho; us-ki chhor-do. Wuh apna naukar 
bulata hai. Wuh us-ke naukar-ko bul&ta hai. Apne ddhine 
ghumo. Wuh—apni mihnat se—daulatmand *hu,a hai. 
Us-ne—us-ki madad se—taral$:ki pd,i hai. Wuh apna kh&na 
kha,ega. Wuh us*ki jagah pd,ega. Us-ne, apni ma ke 
waste ek kursi ld,i. Us-ne, das rdpiye, us-ke naukar ke 
wdste, laye hain. Main apne wdste yih chdhta hdn. Yih 
meri topi hai. Us-ne mera tattu mol-liya hai. Main khud 
karujnga, Raja-s&htib-ne khud kaha tha. 

Exercise No. 8, page 36. 

Your faithful-one, 1 to-day, from a journey has arrived. 
Is your health good? When are you going away (lit. will 
you go away)? Your slave 1 will go to-morrow. Yesterday I 
was ill. Yesterday my brother became ill; to-day he is 
well. His {or, her) 2 daughter is here. When became (she) 



1 The English idiom is, of course, only ‘ I. * 

4 The context alone can decide. The 1 thing owned' being fem. 
you have * 4 ki '—whether the owner be male or female, (3. i.) 
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present? (= when did she come ?) To that man, give bread 
and beer. I have called ( or , sent for) a girl. Is she here ? 
Yes! she is here. To me a clean collar give. This girl’s 
father is dead. That boy’s mother is dead. That man is 
.bad. No! That (one) is not bad; this (one) is bad. Why 
are you going ? 

Exercise No. 9, page 36. 

Ap, apne safar se, kab pahunche hain? Kal pahuncha. 
Kal chald-jd/tlnga. Kal meri bahin bfmar hti,i; dj us-ka 
mizaj achha hai. Admi ka beta hazir hai. Main-ne us-ko 
buldya. Gbar ke lamp sif nahlri hain. Khidtnatgar! peg 
li,o. Hdn ! sdhib I 

Exercise No. ro, page 36. 

What man is at the door—him call. What man’s horse 
is present—call his father. (*>., call the father of the man 
whose horse is here.) What children are bad—them pun¬ 
ish. What girls are good—them pet. What water is in 
the glass—that give to me. No! Sir! that water is not 
clean; (your) slave is bringing clean water. Who Is call¬ 
ing? What is it? (or, what’s wanted?) Give water, to the 
horse at the door. The girl who came to day is ill. 

Exercise No. ii, page 37. 

Jo achhi larki hdl-kamre men hai, us-ko piydr karo. Jis 
ddmi ka bdp kal pahuncha hai, us-ko bula,iye. Jo sab 
l<ilar draj men hail?, so ld,o. Jo sab kamfzen main-ne kal 
dhobi-ko di thin—we us-ne nahfn Ifn hain. Kaun Jidzir 
hai? (or, simply, kaun hai?) Kaun larka hdzir hai? 
Kaun Iarke hdzir hain ? Kya (or, kaun,) ghar achha hai ? 
Gore-ka ghar achha hai. 


HIND^ST^NI AS IT OUGHT TO BE SPOKEN. 

Exercise No. 12, page 41. 

Sirdar ! 1 light the fire, (///. give fire in the fire-place.) 
Shall I (or, am I to, Subjunctive) give wood, or coals? 
Coals. Which table shall I prepare? The card-table. Tell 
the sirdar that (he)—all my things—quickly—in a box—shall 
place. The oil-light is not burning (/.<?., ‘wont burn'); 
bring a wax-candle quickly. Bring a quill; this steel-pen 
isn’t good. The whole house—mats, 2 carpets, tables, pic¬ 
tures and the various other things—clean. What sort of 
men are you ! As (are) the masters, so (are) the servants. 

Exercise No, 13, page 42. 

Wuh kaisa ddmi hai? Jitna dtidh ghar men hai, itna la,o, 
Almari men kitni chizen hain? Bahut admi hdzir hah). 
Ag jald-do. Lakri (or, hezam) nahin hai. Bawarchi- 
khane se kuchh la,o. Mujh-ko kuchh (or, thorn) lal-kaghaz 
dfjiye. Tel-batti bujh-ga,i hai; dilsri la,o; kursi par rakh- 
do; tab 3 jd,o. 

Exercise No. 14, page 44. 

There is a large tree in front of the house. Because of 
fear, they did not go out. With me, there is not even one 
rupee (i.e., I have not even, &c.). For your sake, everyone 
will exert himself (lit. ‘make endeavour’). Don’t come 
this way; go that way. Compared with this, that is the 
good (one) (74. p. 8.) (i.e., this is better than that). How 
shall I do this work? As you think best. I keep lots of 
horses (lit. with me are many horses). (75. p. 13.) 

1 Head house-servant: best left untranslated. (35.) 

2 When a word like 'sab' has already given a plural sense, the 
plural terminations may be omitted. (185.) 

* < Aur, ’ and, would hardly be idiomatic ; ‘ tab/ then, is better. 
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S No. 15, PAGE 45. 

Gore-log naddi ke us-pdr ga,e hain. Chirdgh ke niche 
andhera. R&ste men, main-ne do sher dekhe bain. Wuh 
shahar ki taraf jata tha. Is tarah daulatmand hit,a. Mere 
liye, bahut koshish ki thi.* Ba-nisbat is-ki, marna bib tar 
hai. Doston ke bich jhagra karna (15. p. 13.) kharab hai. 
Jaj sahib ke yahan, bahut taswiren hain. Us-ne, mere 
hukm ke mut&bik, yih kam kiya hai. 

Exercise No. 16, page 51. 

From among these two, which does your Honour approve ? 
In my opinion, this is the good (one) (/.<?., the better of the 
two). May your Honour be pleased to take it 3 ; there is 
another with your faithful-one (/.<?., Fve got another one). 
All right! (Your) slave to-day at evening ( = this evening,) 
will send (it) to Your Honour; otherwise, it wont be of any 
use. Good! please send (it). 

In the field is growing-rice; in the cook-house is dry- 
rice ; on the table is cooked-rice. Although I should see 
him again, still, I should not be able to recognise him. I 
do not preserve recollection regarding that matter. ( = 1 
don’t remember about that.) Several people are saying, (or, 
the report is,) that there are lots of thieves in the city. 
I am becoming well acquainted with the Hindust&ni lan¬ 
guage. 


* The Nominative, or Agent * us-ne 1 is here left unexpressed, as is 
often the case. 

1 Be careful not to admire anything which a native shows you. 
IF you do, he may insist on your taking it, and will await a future 
reward. 
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Exercise No. 17, page 52. 



The Empress’s son came into this country. He put up 
with the Governor-General. The Empress herself could not 
come. All the kings, rdjas, 1 mahdrdjas, 1 the nobility and the 
common-people went (to) Calcutta in order to see the son 
of the Empress. The prince, also, in order to see the 
people, made journeys into all the country. From this, 
every one was extremely gratified. 

If my word is not agreeable to you (if what I’ve said, 
doesn’t suit you) then, I shall go away. This man is not 
rich; on the contrary, he is poor. In as much as you 
have not done this work, therefore, you will get punish¬ 
ment. (50. Notes). When the rainy-season is a good one, 
then the cultivators 2 are happy. When I shall be ready, 
then I shall go out with you. With the object of making 
me happy, (he) gave me a tip. 

Exercise No, 18, page 53. 

Go 3 kih huzur bfmar hain, hanoz maut ki dar nahfn bar. 
Agarchi huzdr-ne hukrn diya hai, td-ham mai$ yih kam 
nahfn kardnga. Suno 1 to! main Kalkatte jd,iinga; aur 
jab-tak main nahfp phir d,tip, tab-tak turn yahdn rahoge. 
Jab-tak main nahfn pukdrdn, tab-tak mat a,iye. Jis-wakt 
main is ddmi ko kuchh bdt kahiln, us waltt tak dp dj ke 
akhbdr dekh-lenge. 

1 These words are best left untranslated ; when, used as English 
words, they are (as here) made plural by the English ‘s/ They are 
titles of rank. 

8 JRiydya, an Arabic plural but in common use. It does not change 
in the oblique cases. The Sing, is rajyat. 

3 1 Go ’ is from the Persian, gu/tan , to say, speak. Go-kiA there¬ 
fore means tit, ‘said that.* 
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Is mulk ke zaminddran (73. p. 6.) daulatmand ham; 
aksar apas men jhagre karte hain. jab barsdt achhi hai, 
tab ri,aya*ko acchi fasl rnilti hain. I'm sdl barsdt kdfi nahfn 
hd,i hai ; pas, fasl sab khardb hain. 

Main sheron se clarta hiin. Jangal men main-ne do 
sher dekhe the. We, ham se darne lage, aur buland dwdz 
karte, bhag-ga,e. Darmiydn rdh ke, ham logon-ko ek naddi 
mili; kishti men par hii,e. 

Exercise No. 19, page 55. 

I’m awfully happy ; my father has given me a lot of 
rupees. I shall buy (some) horses, right-off. Hang the 
clothes quickly in the wardrobe. It will be necessary to go. 
[You must go; you’ll have to go.] By chance to a cock 
a pearl appeared; (he) said, that, ‘what’s the qse of this 
‘ thing ? A pearl is a jeweller’s article; for me one grain 
‘ (°0 ( 73 - P- 3 ) barley would be preferable.’ On speaking, 
he died of hunger. 

Exercise No. 20, page 55. 

Darmiydn rdh ke, mujh-ko ek dost mila tha. Safar men, 
us ko dariya mila tha. Murgh-ko ek moti mila tha. Ittifd- 
kan, bddshdh ki dukhtar-ko, naddi ke kindre par, ek larka 
mila tha. Wuh 1 bolne laga, kih, rdh men mujh-ko do bagh 
mile the; magar us-ka ydr-ne kahn, kih, ‘is jagah^men ko,i 
bdgh nahin hain,’ pas, chup-raha. 


* Not the * larka ’ of the preceding sentence. 

2 * fagak ’ is lest left unchanged except in the oblique cases of the 
plural (jaghon); though ‘jage * does occur in the Manual, 
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Exercise No. 21, page 59. 

Hey you! whither are you going? Why are you asking? 
What do you mean to say ! you won’t give me an answer! 
Oh yes ! vour lordship ! I’ll give you an answer, I’m going 
to the bdzar. 1 Very good ! No fault! Go on ! Her Majes¬ 
ty’s justice! thieves have plundered all my property ! be 
pleased to give an order that the police-constables at-once 
make investigation. Alas ! Alas! it is a calamity 1 2 * 4 we 
shall make search on all sides—North, South, East (and) 
(11. Note) West. Say! what (95. foot-note 1) property has 
been lost. 

This man is wise; that is a fool. This woman is very 
lean; but her husband is very fat. This cloth is thin and 
narrow; to me, strong and broad cloth is necessary ( = 1 
want, &c.) is such cloth with you? ( = have you any such 
cloth?). The black cloth is strong. You fool! I am ask- 
ing-for white cloth, you are bringing out black cloth— 
get along with you ! 3 Bearer! (35.) Yes, my lord! Ihe 
brown horse is ill! Good gracious ! how did it come-about ? 
What do I know ! Run, quick! fetch a purgative (purge- 
medicine)'* from the bazar. (Your) servant will send a 


1 Best: left untranslated. 

2 Please correct the text; it should be * afsosj not df'sos. 

9 Struggle against the effects of the climate on the temper. Our 
irate purchaser, observe, had never told the poor cloth-seller that it 
was white cloth he was wanting. 

4 Compound nouns are made either like ours, two words joined ; 
e.g. drdm-kursi^ an easy-chair; hdth-pankhciy a hand-punka; or, more 
frequently, by two words connected by “ ka ” or “ ki” e.g. bdl katct 
hair-oil; ghore ka clidbuk> a horse-whip ; ids ki i?iez i a card-table. 





Exercise No. 22, pace 60. 

Are ! turn kya karte ho ? Kuchh nahfn! To, yih sab shor- 
ghol kya hai ? Khdli apas men bat-chft karte hain. Bara- 
made men mat bako; shor ke bd,is, main kdm nahfn kar- 
sakta hdn, We ddmi kaun hain ? Kisdn hain, khuddwand ! 1 2 
Kya chdhte hain ? Kahte hain, kih apne zamindar ke zulm 
se, fasl sab zabt hd,i hain; insdf mdngte hain. Lekin, in- 
hon ka bayan sach hai ya nahfn ? Khuda jdne! 3 4 hash 
zdbitah, donon taraf kuchh kuchh sach hai, o kuchh kuchh 
jhuth hai. Albattah we gharfb log jhuth bdt nahfn kah- 
enge. Huzur chhe mahfnon se, is mulk men rahe hain; o 
sab jante; * ghuldm ki rd,i yih hai, kih, jo ko,i sirf nisf 
bayan ittimdd kare, wuh achha insdf karega. 

Exercise No. 23, page 70. 

What week has passed—in it I have bought two horses. 
Last year, the cultivators 5 & were very poor; this year, their 

1 You may freely use * chaprdsij as if it were an English word. The 
last part of the Exercise illustrates how no superior servant will do 
any thing at all, if there be an inferior servant within call. Yet this 
* bearer’ was not quite a good man. He should have said nothing to 
his master; but sent the ‘ mdli ’ (35) to search for the * chapr&sij while 
he—the bearer—awaited results in his house. 

2 A native will always add a polite word, whether English idiom 
requires it or not. 

9 Subj. * may know,’ or * may perhaps know 5 ( jdnna , to know). 

4 Our astute Asiatic, dealing with a foolish youth, here ventures on 
an impertinence under cover of a compliment. Alas i Alas 1 how many 
men— and women too,—do not wait for even six months’ experience, 

before dogmatizing about India. 

& 1 Riidya, 1 
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crop is a good one, so they are happy. The English year, 
on January’s first date—begins. My watch has gone out of 
order. His (or her) watch goes fast; and my brother’s 
watch goes slow. They are of no use. I bought three 
yards and three-quarters. They bought two-and-a-ha If 
maunds (of) (73. p. 5.) coal. Waken me at a quarter to 
five. At what o’clock will you go out? I shall go out in 
the evening; at what o’clock, I do not at-present know. 
Is every thing correct? Yes! my Lord. Put the night- 
light into the bath-room. 


* Exercise No. 24, page 71. 

Us ka x kdn chhota hai, Us-ki chh&ti sufed hai. Us-ka 
rukh lal hai. Us-ka dil halkah hai, Us-ka jabra hara hai. 
Us-ke h&thon par, dastdne hain. Bahut pasina tha. Us- 
ka k/indha mazbtit hai. Ek pd,o do. Us-ne pandrah 
ghore mol-liye hain. Un-ke waste kitna diya hai? Nau 
hazar, sit sau, chf,asi rtipiye. Panch sau, be,alis.admi 
li&zir the. Ham-ko paune tin dfjiye. Wuh pahla hai; wuh 
sdni hai. Main us-ko tin duffe bola. Yih baras garm hai. 
I’m si\, barsat achhi hai. Aj, ek pahar ke wakt, main 
Kalkatte 2 jd,iin. Ka,e baje b&hir ga,e the ? Paune tin 
baje. 


* Remember, once for all, that the * ka * and the * ki * go by the 
thing owned ; not by the owner. So that * us-ka * is not necessarily 

* kis*; nor is ‘ us-ki* necessarily 'her,' Either word may, ac¬ 
cording to context, mean * his? or * her' or *its, f And the same 
is true of ‘ U-kaf ‘ is-ki '; 4 un-t:a, * * un-kL’ and all other genitives 
which are possessive pronouns. (30. p. 6.) 

2 No preposition is required in this connection. 
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Exercise No. 25, page 78. 

A good man will give alms to the poor. To give alms, 
to say (one’s) prayers, (and) to fast—these three things 
are pleasing to God. This church’s clergyman’s name— 
what is it? I don’t know. The soul’s rest is in heaven; 
wicked mens’ punishment will be in hell. There is no 
religion (such), that in it there are not both good and bad 
men. In one year there are twelve months. In each year 
there are 365 days. The peasants first-of-all sow the seed, 
afterwards they plant-out the seedlings in the field. If the 
rains fail, then, the crop turns-out bad; the poor people 
get sometimes only a quarter crop, or a one-eighth crop. 
Then the landlords also are in a bad way. They do not 
get their rent; they are unable to pay the Government 
revenue, so their properties are lost at auction-sale. 1 

Exercise No. 26, page 79. 

I'm sal, ri,aya-ko solah dne ki fasl milegi. Sab-ko,i 
khush hoga; kdshtkdrdn, mdlikdn, (73. p. 6.) Sirkdr-Bahddur. 
Shaitdn ddmi,on ka dushman hai; Khuda us-ka dost hai. 
Mazhab se, riih ka sulfr dta hai. Ldt pddri sdhib parson, 2 
tashrff !d,enge. (76. p. 17.). Ek itwdr-ko chhor-ke, girja 
har ek itwdr-ko khuia hai. 

Meri ghari thik hai? Nahfn, sdhib! tez chalti hai. 
Kitne rdpfye ghar men hai? Tin sau, chdr ktiri, terah. 

1 In India the land belongs to the Crown in a more practical sense 
than in England. In Lord Cornwallis’ time a great part of it was 
let out to various underlings of the old Government, at rents t per¬ 
manently settled.’ A public sale of these subordinate rights takes 
place whenever default occurs in making full payment of the rent due 
to Government. 

2 Not an English word. 
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gidar baghlche men dte hain. Parson se, main 
yahdn nahin dya hiin. Kaun fdrikh-ko chale ? Juld,i mahlne 
ki sat t&rikh-ko. 

Exercise No. 27, page 82. 

In the rainy season, the jungle and undergrowth become 
very high ; all 1 the rivers are large; tree, plain, grass—all 
things become (things) of green colour. 2 In the hot weather, 
it is necessary that no one go into the heat-of-the*sun ; but 
it is frequently the case, that in the season of heat, every 
one keeps in good health. In the cold weather, the 
climate is extremely pleasant; but, by reason of the low- 
temperature, colds-in-the-head and several sorts of illness 
afflict mankind. 

Exercise No. 28, page 83. 

Pachham ki taraf se, tilfdn dti hai. Wabdn bijli dekhta 
hiin. Suniye ! garajta hai ! 3 Nahin sun-sakta hiin. Shahar 
men bahut diikan hain ; magar rdste sab tang hain. Jare 
ke mausam men, kuhdsah ata hai. Rel-gciri,dn 4 do pabar 
. ke wakt pahunchenge. Is chauk men ddkdn nahin hain. 
B&zir ke nazdfk hai; is liye diikan nahin hain. Taldb ka 
pdni, nihar ke pdni se, bihtar hai. (74. p. 8.) Mafdan men 
bari tdidb hai. Ayande Janri mahine ki das tdrikh-ko, mela 
hoga. Ap kabhi Sonpitr mele ga,e the ? 


1 See GJos*ary, sub voice ' Sab.’ 

2 Lit . a green colour’s things. 

8 Lit. *it is thundering.’ 

4 The English word ‘ taren ’ (train,) is now commonly used wherever 
the Railway system has reached. The Verb will be sing, if this word 
is used. 
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Exercise No. 29, page 84. 

Many wild-beasts live in the jungle. The Lion is the 
King of the Forest. Lions are scarce in Hindustan ; T 
tigers are numerous; often, having seized human beings, 
(they) eat them ( = they often seize and eat human beings,) 
Every one is afraid of them. In the rainy season, snakes 
sometimes come into the house; one must be very careful. 
Prom inside ( = out of, 73. p, 5.) the wall, scorpions come- 
out. The birds of Hinddstdn 1 do not sing. The peacock's 
note {lit. ‘voice/) is very disagreeable. English people eat 
many fowls; they are cheap in this country. 


Exercise No. 30, page 85. 


Jab glids tinchi hai, tab, bahut samp hai. Tara,i men, 
shikari-ko, bahut sher aur hathi,dn milte hain. Bhal pahar- 
on men rahta hai. Is mulk ke shikar men se. 2 jangli st 1 ,ar 
ka shikar sab se achha hai. 1 Jangli sd,ar ke shikdr ke 
waste, tez ghopa zanir hai. Larke-logon ke waste tattu,an 
kdm-ate hain. Is mulk men, tin mausam hain ; jare ka 
mausam, garmi ka mausim, aur barsat ka mausam. 


Exercise No. 31, page 88. 


Ayah ! is every thing ready ? Yes ! mum ! every thing is 
right. What sort of a person are you ! there’s no soap, and 


1 There is no native idea, or name, which answers to our word 
* India.* * Hindustan * is, comparatively speaking, a small portion of 
the Peninsula, lying in the North*West and Central parts. 

2 ‘ i.e. * from among the sports of this country, wild-pig’s sport is the 
best.’ (74. p. 8.) Unfortunately, ‘ sri t ar 1 has been omitted from the 
Glossary. See (83 and 84.) 
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say, 4 every thing’s right.’ My fault 1 pray, excuse 
me! Is there water in the tub? No! mum! the water¬ 
man 1 is sick to day. Then what am I to do? Give four 
pice to a coolie; then he’ll bring water. All right! call a 
coolie, and put the soap (and) (n. Note .) the towel inside. 
The tailor 2 * also is absent! every one is sick to-day. My 
Lady I the true word is this:—that to-day there is a grand 
show; therefore, all the people are making the false-excuse 
of sickness. Your humble-servant is here ! 


Exercise No. 32, page 89. 

Palang ke waste sdf ch&dar la,o. Sab chddar dhobi ke 
pds haii?. Kab se dhobi ke pas hain ? Kal se. Kitdb b 
mez par rakh-do; tab kitdb ki tipdi sdf karo. Dekho, to ! 
kaisi maili hai; garm p&ni, sdbun se saf karo; tab mom- 
raughan se p&lishMcaro. 4 Kabhi-kabhi samp ghar meri 
dte hain; pas, har wa^t (or hameshah) khabarddr ho^a 
chahiye. Bichu bhi aur til-chatte dfwilop men se nikalte 
hain; o pfsu, o khatmal, o machhar, har jagah haiji. 

* You will soon learn to speak of your servants—not by the English, 
but—by the native word. See page (35.) A few head-servants you 
may call by their personal names,—if you know them. Only persons 
who are partially English speak of their ‘ valet,’ « groom,’ 4 washer¬ 
man ,’ and so on. 

* A * darvi? who sits in the Verandah, and does the nearest thing 
to nothing, which human ingenuity can reach, is a fixed institution in 
every house where there are ladies. Useful sewing is not commonly 
done by ladies themselves. 

5 English, 1 polish' 

4 If you are a purisfc, you may say * tab chifoia* or ‘ mom-raughan 
lag&ido? instead of what is given above. But, £ palish karo ’ is 
more appropriate to what you mean; and is understood by al? ser¬ 
vants, and 4 polishers.’ 
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Exercise No. 33, page 89. 

Your father came out of the house at noon. He came 
h a ck at dark. What’s to-day’s date ? To-day is the 8th of 
July. 1 My body is weak; I feel a pain in my stomach. 
Show (me) (your) tongue. It is a yellow colour’s (tongue.) 1 
(= the tongue is of a yellow colour.) medicine is not 
necessary; you must take exercise on horseback, morning 
(and) evening. No 1 only a few days ago, I fe.t tiom 

my ( 73 - P- 5 )horse. Far better y° u should § ive ^P res ’ sub ' 1, 
3rd pers. plur.) (29. p. 2.) medicine ! All right! I’ll give. 

Exercise No. 34, page 89. 

Ek din, lomri-ne, jangal men se nikal-kar, angur per 
dekhe. Kahi,’ kih, ‘ dekho to! albattah we angur bare o 
mftthe hain, kuchh liinga.’ Lekin angiir ghar ke chhat 
par the; pas, lomri ktidne lagi; charh nahin saki; ek 
angiir per bhi nahin hdth-rliP-saki. U'dds ho-kar, kahi, kih, 
‘ be-shakk bara khatte hain;’ o chal-di. 4 

Exercise No. 35, page 94. 

In a man’s house, one hundred rupees, by theft, were 
lost. He gave information to the Magistrate. The Magis¬ 
trate, having sent for all the servants, to each man, a stick 


1 Your rule for * ha,' *&?,* 4 ki' never fails. Translate lit. * To¬ 
day, July-month's Sth date is' The date^em.) $ the thing owned by 
the month, 

2 3rd pers. sing. fem. past ‘tense of kahna ; agreeing with lomn t 
Never lose sight of the table of irregular past participles, which are 
also past -tenses (17. p. 17*) £ iv en on page (22). 

I / Tdth-dalna, to cast-hand upon ; seize, 

* Chal-dena, (22.). 

T., H. 
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(all) in measurement equal—gave; and said, that, what man 
is the thief —kis stick will increase one finger-(length). 
Then, to all, he 1 gave dismissal. By ni^ht, the thief, from 
his stick, cut one finger-(length). In this way, the Magis¬ 
trate spotted the thief, took the rupees from him, and gave 
punishment. 


Exercise No. 36, page 95. 

Ek shakhs-ne drisre se puchha, kih, ‘ Huziir-ne darya ke 
safar aksar kiye 2 hain, kahiye, kya kya ajn,ib dekhe hain ?’ 
Unhomne jawah diya, kih, ‘sab se yih ajtibah hai, kih 
‘main kinare tak sal&mat pahuncha.’ 

Exercise No. 37, page 9 3 . 

There is a story that in a rainy season, a camel and an 
ass, in company, went on a journey. In the middle of the 
way, they came-on a river. The camel was the first to 
enter into the water; the ass, on the bank, remained be¬ 
hind. The camel said, ‘Hullo! friend! why aren’t you 
‘coming on? the water is little. (/.<?. shallow.)’ He answered 
<Certainly the water is only up-to your belly; but it will 
* be up-to my ears. I shall be drowned; go you ahead; 
‘ excuse me/ 

Exercise No. 38, page 98. 

Bakhll-ne daulatmand ddmi se, kaba, ‘Are! Yar ! main 
‘safar-ko jdta hiin, mujh-ko apni angushtari dijiye; dngli par 
‘dekhta dekhta, main dp-ko yid rakhunga.’ Daulatmand 


* Nom. omitted, as is often the case. Understand ‘ unhon-mf 
09 * P* 2 S-> ( 30 - P- 5 . hi*) 
a Safar being here plural* 
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ddmi-ne kaha, kih, ‘jab tu (28. p, 3.) apni \ 
‘hai, tab, harn-ko ydd rakh. (15. p. 16.) 
riahin di. (22.) 


l\i khdli dekhta 
Us-ne ahgiithi 


Exercise No. 39, page ioo. 

Place an easy-chair for your mother, in the verandah. 
The night is dark ; welt have to take out the lamp. 
Quite so! take it away! Having taken this note to the 
General, bring an answer. My groom is a clever chappie; 
this evening, my horse bolted; he, having ran, cutting off a 
corner, 7 and having seized the bridle, stopped the horse; 
thus was I saved. 

A bear is going over the sand; by your Honor’s good 
luck, your slave shall kill him; please hand me a cartridge. 

In time of war, the peasantry has a bad time of it. The 
army becomes master of all human beings, of all property; 
it commits much oppression; it plunders the crop of the 
field ; and by force drags off men and women to carry 
burdens. Alas ! Alas ! 

Post this letter. Sahib * it hasn’t a postage-stamp on it I 
You’re right! I’ve forgotten it, stick-on a stamp, and run 
quickly; the post closes at a quarter to 5. And hear! buy 
me four stamps, each of four dnahs value—That’s all. 

Exercise No. 40, page ioo. 

Aj shikdr-ko jd,enge. Kya kya shikar is nawdh men hain f 
Sher hain; jangli sii,ai hain. Ko,i murghabi ? PIdn ! bat 
hain, o chdhe bhi hain. Do kos sawdr ho-kar jana hoga. 
Kuchh parwdh nahi'n hai! jdre ka mausam hai. Sach bat. 


1 lit, * by one side. 
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lekin, do pahar ke wak:t, %ahut dhdp hai. Hamare pds 
solah-topi 3 dn hain. Wuh bhi sach hai. Sabr kfjiye ! meri 
bandifk sdf nahfn hai. 

Kab phir a,enge? Sham-ko, sdt baje. Lekin, mera-sdhib- 
iog kya karenge ? We apas men tenis ka khel kar-sakti hain. 
Wuh meri zauje-ko pasand nahfn hoga; tin baje tak 1 laut 
ana chdhiye. Bahut khtib ! sab ek sath lautenge. 

Example, on page 104. 

Whither your Honor goes, there will also the humble 
servant 2 go. Wherevet your Honor may stay, there will your 
servant also stay. What people are your Honor’s, these 
will be your slave’s. Whatever God may be your Honor’s, 
He will be mine also. 


* This is the preposition to use with respect to time, where we use 
‘ by *—e.g. ‘ he will be here by to-morrow, by evening, by five o’clock ; r 
* he must have arrived by this time,’ and so on. 

2 A young lady, reading the book with the Author, translated the 
Hindustani word here, 'female monkey Such errors should he 
avoided. 





PART II. 


THE READER. 


“ THE READER.” 

Selection No. i, page 109. 

The Ass and the Lion . 

A certain Ass, in the rainy season, had, for its grazing, 
the moist and fresh 1 grass of the garden ; and for its drink¬ 
ing, the clear and cold and sweet water of a fountain came 
ready-to- hand, The Ass, having eaten and drunk, became 
very fat. In that neighbourhood, a Lion also was stopping. 
One day, the Ass began to make gambols with the Lion. 
The Lion, becoming displeased, showed his teeth. The 
Ass, taking this for smiling, commenced further annoyances. 
The Lion said. “If this impertinence—which thou (28. 
“p. 3.) art doing—were accompanied by understanding, 
“ then, certainly, I should give thee punishment, but I have 
“pity on thy folly.” 

Moral :—Great people don't trouble themselves 
about the words of fools. 

Selection No. 2, page no. 

The Cock and the Pearl, 

A Cock, having become faint from hunger, in the search 
for grain, continued-scratching at a rubbish-heap. After 

1 Tar-o tdzahy or you may translate 'freshj only. 
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much delay, suddenly, a valuable pearl came-out. Having 
looked-at the pearl, the Cock, with great longing, said : 

“ Alas 1 after so much anguish-of-soul, I get only this pearl; 
“ from which neither to my heart can satisfaction be, nor to 
“ my hunger, compensation. If some jeweller or a rich- 
“man got this pearl, then, he would value it, and hold it 
“precious; for me, in hunger of such force, of barley or 
“ of gram one grain, than this (pearl) would be (lit. was) 
“ every-way better.” 

Moral :—Things of outward-show and ornament- 
in life's real necessities,—are no good. 


Selection No. 3, page hi. 

The Fups and the Ass . 

In a peasant's house was an Ass, and a female-dog also 
had been reared. The female-dog gave young. When the 
young became big, then, they made fine sports, and leaped 
(and) jumped. And the peasant,—these young-things’ dear 
gambols seeing—wotiId-become much pleaded, and them, 
with his own hand, would-feed (with) bread; and would- 
caress them. The Ass reflected in his heart, that, compared 
with these pups, I do much labopr; but my master, on 
them makes greater favour.. So be it! Let me too, in the 
manner of pups, jump-about till the master me. also holds- 
dear. 

Having thought this, the Ass, one day, began to let-fly 
kicks beyond moderation. The peasant at first fancied that 
perhaps the flies or the musquitoes are troubling him (i.e. 
the donkey) but at-last it became obvious, that only from 
vice he is jumping. Then, the peasant, in the donkey's 



supplement. 


back, four or five 1 blows with such force—laid-on, that he 
forgot all his leaping (and) jumping. 

Moral Without understanding, to cause anyone’s 
anger, for-certain brings evil. 


Selection No. 3, page hi. 

Horns or Legs , 

A twelve-tiner, in a spring of water, saw his reflection ; 
so, observing his horns’ form and beauty, he became well 
pleased; but when his sight, upon his very thin legs, fell, 
then he began to say (that):—“ Why has God gifted me 
“ with these badly-shaped legs, which throw discredit even on 
“my horns’ beauty?” He stood thinking this in his heart, 
so-that, in the meantime, some hunter arrived. The stag 
fled so fast that to the hunter, hope of his reaching did not 
remain, but having gone a little distance, in the jungle’s 
underwood, his horns stuck, and he was caught. Then he 
began to say:—“Alas! Alas! my bad-understanding! I 
“was rejoiced at my horns; these have become my death’s 
“cause, and my legs I had held-in-contempt; they, to me, in 
“saving me from death, did not make any failure” (or defi¬ 
ciency). 

Moral: —Whatever thing may-be, opportunely, a 
service doing-one, it is necessary to esteem it, granted 
that (or although) it is not ornamental. 

Note .—In this translation and in others, the form of the English 
Genitive by * s* has been used, however awkward, in order to show 
that your Rule for ‘ha,’ *ke, vt ki,’ akvays works. Sometimes, howover, 
that form of the English Genitive does not admit of being used and we 


‘ Five or four ’ is the Hindustani idiom. 
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have recourse to ‘of’ (6. p. 4.). Thus, in kdth-ane ki utnmed , 

‘ arriving at,* or * reaching’ (the stag) is that which ‘ possesses’ the 
* hope’; that in which the ‘hope* is planted or placed. Yet it would 
hardly be intelligible to write ‘to the hunter his arrival’s hope did not 
remain.’ 

For ‘ us*ki,’ Mad * us-ke.* 

Selection No. 5, page i i 2. 

The Aged Servant . 

There was—with a person—a very powerful hunting dog. 
Every day, for his master, he would-bring (17. p. 16. ii.) 
game, and the owner, too, was much esteeming that dog. 
At length, that dog become old; running’s power did not 
remain over-to-him. At hist, by reason of debility, he could 
not see distance’s things. 1 In short, from hunting, he 
became (in) every way put-aside. In such a state, the 
owner also lessened the look-of*friendliness. His food was 
stopped. At last, (his owner) turned (him) out of the 
house. When the dog began to depart, then, weeping (he) 
represented to his master, that “I in my-youth sacrificed 
“myself on you; for years, I ran in hunting’s quest, and 
“ received (lit, 4 ate ’) many wounds, but, what! this self¬ 
-seeking world’s custom is this, that, now (that) I am help¬ 
less—(even) up-to-the-point 2 3 of my remaining, there is no 
“consenter .”3 

Moral: —Old servants, from whom work cannot be 
-—their former rights to forget, is great ingratitude. 

1 That is ‘ things held possession of by distance, ’ distant things. 

s * Tak ’ means all this. 

3 See Note to last Selection. ‘ Mere rahne-ka rawdddrj 4 my re- 

maining’s appiover’j the ‘act of remaining’ owning a ‘person who 
approves of it.’ 




The Crow, the Walnut and the Squirrel 


A Crow was hammerings way with its beak at a Walnut, 
but no impression on the Walnut was taking-place. A Squirrel 
saw : and said to the Crow :—“ Why are you using so great 
“ pains." The Crow said :—“ I have heard that a Walnut is a 
“ thing of much tastiness, and when God, with this hardness, 
“has fastened it up, of-necessity, inside it—some great 
“delight will he. So I—in whatever way possible—shall 
“continue breaking it.” 

The Squirrel said:—“I shall show you an easy plan; 
“having carried the Walnut very far up into the air, let it-go 
“on to a stone’s opposite 1 slab; by the shock of falling, it 
“ will become smashed of-its-self.” 2 

The Crow acted in this very manner; but, having de¬ 
scended, what does (he) see? that in truth, the Walnut ' 
indeed had become smashed ; but the Squirrel having taken 
the kernel, had gone off. Only the shells remained, 

Moral:— A self-seeking man—whatever advice 3 he 
gives—in it 4 —to some extent, of-necessity, he takes- 
thought for his own advantage. 


‘ ‘ Samne-w&li,* however, is not an adjective , but a noun, in * apposi- 
tior. * with ‘ chatan (which is fern.). You may translate, ‘ On a slab of 
stone, which (slab) is an-opposite-thing (from the place from which 
you drop the walnut). 

2 ‘ ®ud,’ meaning ‘without any further trouble on your part. * 

3 This is probably betteT than the foot-note No. 2, on page 114. The 
sentence is a difficult one to throw into any form of literal English, 

4 Redundant, from an English point of view* 
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Selection No. 7, page 114* 

27 ie Lion , the King of the Forest 
A Lion, a Bear, a Leopard and a Wolf—all four—were in 
sporting’s quest. All agreed, “Come, let us hunt in the 
“river-bank; whatever game shall-fall to us, we shall divide 
“ four equal shares,” It so happened, that (they) killed a 
‘nfl-gao’; and, according to the agreement, made equal 
four shares: it was nearly this that (/.<?. it had just reached 
the moment when) each shall-take his own share. In the 
meantime, the Lion, having made-a-rush, said:—“Listen! 
“ brothers! this share No. 1, by reason of our contract, is 
“ mine ; and I am share No. 2 } s claimant, for this reason, 
u that I am King of the Forest; wherever hunting may take 
“place, to me one fourth-part, byway of revenue, falls. And 
“ share No. 3 I shall-take for this reason, that in it are the 
“heart and Vitals (or liver) as to which you are-aware that 
“ (these are) my favourite-food. There remains share No. 4. 
“ As-tOrit, I don’t know how I can divide it among you three ; 
“ than this (t\e. than making three parts of share No, 4) it is 
“ better that I should-bring it also into my very own con¬ 
sumption” Having said this, the Lion, having licked-up 
the four shares, went-away; and all (the others) remained, 
looking dejectedly at each other. 

Moral :—In keeping company with a masterful 
(person) loss always occurs. 


Selection No. 8, page 115. 

The Wolf and the Crane . 

In a Wolfs throat, by accident, a bone stuck. Although 
he took (or had recourse to) very much coughing and strain¬ 
ing, nevertheless the bone did not coine-out; still it did not 
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come out. Being forced to it, he went to a Crane, and 
said that, 41 Friend ! both of us live in the same jungle; now, 

“ perform neighbourly right; a bone has stuck in my throat, 
“and is a matter of life or death; doing a favour, (or y 
« kindly) fetch it out with your long neck; and I am not 
“ wanting this work from you gratis , whatever you may 
«' mention, that I will give/' The Crane consented, and 
having thrust his long neck into the Wolfs throat, drew out 
the bone, detached from the gullet. 

Some days after, the Wolf, hunting, took a wild-ass; and 
sitting (on) the river-bank, began to eat. The Crane saw, 
and, with much bowing-and-scraping having gone forward, 
said ;—“ Torday P am hungry ; give me also a portion of the 
flesh” a flesh’s portion’). The Wolf reflected. The Crane, 
with depressed voice, reminded (about) the bone’s extrac¬ 
tion. 2 Then the Wolf said ;— 44 Oh 1 yon idiot l What good 
“was there in this favour, that thou, (28. p. 3.)having with¬ 
drawn (it) in safety, tookest away thy neck from my 
P throat 

Moral : —It is folly to be on good terms with an 
oppressor and troublesome person, and to indulge 
amendment’s hope (i.e> hope of his amendment). The 
world’s people soon forget kindness, What promise a 
man makes in necessity, it, seldom, he fulfils. 


Selection jfy T o. & page 116. 

The Merchants and the Captain . 

| Note .—From this point the English follows the Hindustani order and 
idi^n somewhat less closely than in the preceding translations. 
Thus you will no longer find, * What man is at the door—him call 

1 Please, cut out the comma afteT * mainj at the end of the first line 
pf page ri6. 

2 ' NikdlnaJ Verbal Noun (15. p. 13). 
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in’—bat * Call in the man who is at the door,’ or even, ‘ Call in 
the man at the door’; or, ‘His death’s cause’ for * the cause of 
his death,’ and so on.] 

In the time of a war, two merchants, having-put-on fine 
clothes, were going along the road with their wares. By 
chance, they met four soldiers, (50. Notes.) and (they), 
having robbed these unfortunate merchants’ whole property, 
fled. The merchants, being helpless, ran to the Captain, 
and related their bad fortune’s condition. The Com¬ 
mander asked them, that, 1 “When these soldiers plundered 
“your goods, at that time 2 * * 5 were you people going-along, 
« having-put-on this fine clothing?” They answered, that, 1 
“Yes, Sir!” Then the Captain said:—“From this it is 
“very clear, that these fellows (/.<?., the robbers) are not my 
“men; but they are the enemy’s; if they were my men, 
“then 2 the^never would have let-pass this fine clothing. 
“God’s thanks (it) is, that you did not fall-in-with (50. 
“Notes.) my men.” 

As-he-spoke, (21. p. 30 and Note.) the Captain gave a 
sign to his people ; and when the merchants, being grieved- 
in-spirit, having turned, were going-away, then 2 the Cap¬ 
tain’s men tore-off (19. p. 25) their clothes, by which (act) 
these unlucky merchants arrived at home only in their 
drawers. 3 


1 In future translations this ‘that’ of narration will be omitted 

whenever the English idiom does not require it. 

51 These co-relative clauses (104) will also be omitted when not 

required by the English idiom, 

5 ‘ Jhangia ’ (from 'jhdngt the thigh) are things like bathing- 
drawers* 
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Selection No. io, pace 117. 

The Death of One's Wife, and of One's Cow. 

A peasant lived in a village, and discharged all (his) 
work (or, duties) with great good-name and fidelity. There¬ 
fore between him and the villagers there was (75. p. 12.) 
much friendship. By bad luck, his affairs did not go-on 
(in) a satisfactory manner (44. sub voce ‘tarah’). First his r 
cow died; then his 1 wife. For this reason, he became 
very*sorrowful, and perplexed-in-heart; because there were 
no rupees for buying another cow; and his wife at all times 
had remained helpful to him in the house-work. 

In this calamity, the villagers made much endeavour in 
order to cheer his heart. One man said:—“Hoi brother! 
“why do you weep? You are a fine young-fellow, you will 
“ soon fall-in-with another wife, see, there! my' daughter is 
“a very pretty lass, I shall give her to you with pleasure.” 2 
Another said that-very word, (or, the selfsame thing) about 
his sister* A third set-forth the state of his niece. 

At last the peasant answered“ In this village, the 
“death of one’s wife is preferable to the death of one’s cow. 
“Lots of people are prepared to give me another wife; not 
“a soul consents to give me another cow.” 


1 Here * us-ki * means his , the owner being raasc. The thing owned 
is fem. therefore ki, 

a In India, neither do Indian young ladies select their husbands* 
nor young men their wives—at least by personal inspection. Neither 
secs the other anyhow till the knot has been tied; and not, as a rule, 
even then. 
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Selection No. i i, page i \ 8. 

4 Justice must be Done' 

In a village of the district of Patna, lived a blacksmith 
by name Ram Gop&l. Pie was a very skilful workman, 
but, in consequence of extravagance, continually passed his 
life in narrow-circumstances. One night he met a mer¬ 
chant on the road; him the blacksmith murdered* and 
plundered the goods. But this occurrence did not remain 
concealed. The village-headman, having gone to the 
local-squire, 1 2 asked:—“Your Honor! what is (your) will*. 
“ and-pleasure ? to the Magistrates, shall intimation of this 
il (this’s intimation) be made, or not ? ” 

It-so-happened-that between the squire 2 and Ram Gopdl, 
in the matter of rent, there was a quarrel; therefore the 
squire 2 gave orders to the headman :—‘give tidings of this 
‘ occurrence to the Magistrates/ (7. p. 9 .Note.) (74. p. 10.) 
So the village-constable, 3 4 having gone to the police-office* 
caused his statement to be written down. On this, (or, 
then) the Inspector,* with (338. Note 2.) three or four 
police-officers, came to. the place of-occurrence, 6 and began 
to make investigation. 

In-as-much-as R&m Gop£l was poor, he could not make 
the police-office-people satisfied. So they forwarded Ram 
Gop&l, as-also (328. Note 2.) the evidence, to the Magis- 


1 Jdn-se mdr-ddla, * killed out of life. ’ 

2 Zarntnd&r, landholder ; better left untranslated. 

3 Chaukiddr , better,left untranslated. ( 35 )* 

4 Thdnah , often left untranslated. 

5 Darogha , better left untranslated. 

4 Sar-zamtn, ‘head-land, 5 or chief spot; exact locality of any 

occurrence. 
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:rate. After the trial, the Magistrate ordered, ‘hang that 
wretch.’ (74. p. 10.) 

When this order’s tidings reached the villagers, they 
became fearfully depressed ; and said :—“ If they hang, the 
11 blacksmith of us people, how is our work to get on? who 
“ will repair our ploughs and carts ? we’ll die of hunger.” 

Being perplexed, they went before the Magistrate, and 
explained their circumstances, and prayed that the said 
Magistrate should release the blacksmith. The Magistrate 
did not consent, and said, ‘Justice must be done/ 

The villagers went outside, and smoking tobacco under a 
pepuhtree, 1 began to hold a consultation. At last they 
c. me again before the Magistrate and said:—“Oh ! Nour- 
“inher of the poor ! Your Honor’s saying is right, ‘ Justice 
“must be done’; but it is ?wt justice that we blameless 
“persons should all die of hunger; the village is small; in 
“it only one blacksmith lives; but there are two weavers ; 
“for our work, one weaver is enough; from among 
“two, having taken one man,—apply the noose; in 
“ there will be justice.” 

When the Magistrate did not approve 
suggestion) also, the village-people went 
among themselves :—“ .Brother ! brother! 

“Age ; there is no justice in the wnrJd.” 


mm 


1 The * ficus religiosa 1 of learned 

in India. No one will tell a lie under uus ireei /mi our our 1-nouses 
(where nobody ever tells * the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth’) should be built round t fici religiosre.’ General . This 
Story gives many hints of the interior working of the powers that be, 
v nd of the mental and moral condition of millions of the inhabitants 
oi the country. 

T., H. 


3 





HINDtfsTlNl AS IT OUGHT TO BE SPOKEN. 

Selection No, 12, page 119. 

The Tortoise and the Hare . 

Chapter the First. 

To a Tortoise a journey was imminent. His search was, 
that ‘should any companion be found, then, I shall make 
‘the journey.’ By chance, a Hare also, by the same direc¬ 
tion, was a goer. The Tortoise said:—“ Mr. Hare ! let us 
“go together.” The Hare laughed beyond control, and 
said “ Get out l You fool! Where thou (28. p. 3.) a dull, 
“blown-out (creature) by creeping, gettest over a span (of) 

“ (73. p. 5.) land in the twenty-four hours, and where I 
“ flash like lightning, fly like wind. 1 —Well! what is there in 
“ common between us.” The Tortoise said :—“ This is all 
“ quite-true; but at the stage (God has willed it) I shall arrive*' 
“before you; if you be not certain, conclude a wager.” 
Thus, this agreement was made, (lit ‘became,’ /.<?., the 
settled thing) that whoever should lose, his ears should be 
cut off. 


Selection No. 13, page 120. 

The Tortoise and the Hare . 

Chapter the Second. 

The Tortoise began his pace very (73. p. 5.) slowly. The 
Hare, in a couple of springs, became invisible from sight. 
Having gone a little distance forward, the Hare reflected : 
“As far as I have come, certainly, it is difficult to the Tor- 
“ toise to reach by evening. Why should I put on speed? 
“ There now! I’ll take a sleep.” The Hare slept in peace. 


You will doubtless notice the aposiopesis here. 
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The Tortoise, after a long-time, came creeping. He saw 
(that) his rival, lain-down, is sleeping. He passed on silent¬ 
ly. When the night was far gone, (lit the big night, Le. y the 
biggest part of the night, gone) the Hare awoke; but the 
Tortoise was not come (in) view. He began to say to him¬ 
self: —“God almighty! a slow pace! up-to now, my-friend 
“Tortoise has not brought (us) the honour of his company. 
‘•(76. p. 17.) Well! let me go-on. I shall sleep at the shelter- 
chouse to-night; to-morrow, when Mr. Tortoise shall reach, 
“then we can proceed.” 

When he placed his step in the shelter-house, he saw 
the Tortoise there already. The Tortoise, on seeing the 
Hare, flashed-out, “Bring (me) Oh Your Excellency! your 
ears. 7 ’ The Hare, lowering his tail, so fled, that up-to 
to-day, by reason of fear of his ears, he is roaming about in 
flight. 

Moral :—However easy any task may be, when its 
diligence ( i.e the diligence required for it) is not per¬ 
formed, then it becomes difficult Slow-witted 1 laborious 
boys cause (merely) sharp-witted boys to lose. 2 It is 
not proper to consider (one's) enemy despicable. Pride 
keeps-(one)-back from acquiring perfection; and-all-the- 
rest-of-it. 


,! 1 Unfortunately, * Kund-zihn * has been overlooked when the Glos- 

sary was being compiled ; but you will And it, as also ‘ kund, * and the 
H 1 opposite of ‘ kund-zihn ,* viz., tez-zikn , at Page 58 of the Text-book. 

, - See also Glossary. Sub. voc . ‘ Tund-zihn. 9 and ‘ Zakin , * Zihn 

; means, understanding; ability. 

2 ' HArA-dena % ' % to cause one to lose in any contest, game, or the 
like. There is misprint in the Glossary . 
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Selection No. 15, page 124. 

Miss Sunbeam. * ; 

[Afo/e.—In this and the following Selection, the translation is still ■'% 
close to the origin ,1 ; but the arrangement of words and clauses, • 
idiomatic phrases and so forth, are now English only. Thus | 
a sequence of participial clauses may be replaced by clauses 
with * and. 9 Other moderate adaptations are made. The word 
« Nawwdb , * being a title, is not translated; but is spelt, as it 
usually now is in English, * Waivdb ’•—in supersession of the 
old form ‘Nabob* (pronounced, ‘Neybob’). 

Miss Thompson was the daughter of a great merchant of 
the city of London. She came to Hindustan with her 
father. She was then twenty years of age. She remained 
for' years in Hindustan. She was well-acquainted with 
many 1 languages. She had a very-great turn for teaching 
children.' She taught people for the love of God. 


JVawdo :—What can I say to you? You of course 3 know 
what the state of the education of our females here is. In 
t^^siyplace, no,educated woman can be had, (75. p. 13.) 
who ; %8||' &\y£ insertion in a complete manner. In the 
ers thfe-dace are so exceeding- 
t^-tgdorant.add ihdifkvV&ythat, iriimts direction^ they don’t 
imve /v5- p. 13.) oiio single 8 thought. What can I do 
■alone? W'ht,;e■ am I to look? Where am I not to look? 


Uigct;<:eri. &4*$^aning'any large number, where two or three 
be the.-pfcdir.aty .-o Thuljyou couldn’t say ‘there were iS 
V uigiyf or six -h\ • *>v.red. 

$ * ft; • L. so transited.- : .p, * 

direction ofedqcattoh, 
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shall I find so-much leisure from worldly 1 affairs, that 
I myself can teach my girl 2 ? 

Miss Thompson .-—There is no doubt of this, that the 
females of these-parts are entirely ignorant and frequently 
un-read; therefore the instruction of their offspring is not 
good. But if no woman can be got (50. Notes.) thus fit, 
surely you have your mauJctvis ^by them instruction may be 
given. 

Nawdb :—This also can't be; for two reasons:—One of 
them is, that when a girl is grown-a-bit, she can’t appear 
before a maulavi 3 ; the second is, that our maulavis, of 
these-parts, also, are mere shams as regards intellect 3 ; they 
-fton’t know well the method of teaching. 

Miss Thompson True ! You utter wisdom ! But, (ex¬ 
cuse my fault,) here there is also some deficiency on your 
side. I have been for years and years here, and you have 
not told me of this. 4 

Nawdb :—I was on the point of telling you ; but for 
God’s sake, don’t take it amiss. You will be-aware, to 
what degree the women of this-country are brain-less, and 


Ml.': 


1 Or, ‘business-affairs.* * *> 

* ‘ Larki ’ is of course, any girl; but is hereafter, in this extract, 
translated ‘ daughter.' betl or * dukjdar. ’ 

Nor ought a * tnaulavi 9 or ‘ inoonshec* (see Glossary, ‘Munshi.’) 
to be in the presence of any youthful English lady, i.c., a lady under 45. 

* Lit . ‘puppets of intellect ’ ^ ‘ intellectual dolls.’ 

* Namely, about grown gins not appearing before men. Miss T. 
must have been a remarkably unobserving person not to have found 
this out for herself, during her 4 years and years’ of residence. A girl, 
in India, is ‘grown’ at from 10 to 12 years of age. General.: Re¬ 
member, if you employ a * moonshee,’ he wont teach you ; he has no 
* parkdne ka tariUuh? You must draw out of him what you wish to 


now. 
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goted. For example; when I mentioned you to my wife, 
she began saying you would make my daughter a Christian. 

Miss Thompson :—For shame ! What sort of talk is this ! 
Just see for yourself! how I am identified with these people! 
Because of myself I have (75. p. 13.) the heart of friend¬ 
ship, therefore, with heart and soul, I will give instruction^ 
to your daughter. 


Nawdb: —Now, consider Miss Sunbeam your own child^ 
and instruct her in whatever way you think desirable. 

Miss Thompson: —Feel quite satisfied in your mind f 
your daughter is sharp and clever; such a girl is certainly 1 
allied to a good destiny; she will soon become expert in 
learning and art. 

Selection No. 15, page 124. 

Miss Sunbeam {continued). The Viceroy's Speech . 

—I say this with the greatest pleasure, that this drawing,- 
which is in my hand, is the very best drawing in this Exhi-f 
bition. Nay ! few such are to be seen, (clapping.) I am very!; 
happy in this, that you gentlemen agree with my opinion, §Jp 
and give preference to this drawing over the other drawings.& 
I have still-greater pleasure from this fact, that this picture* * 
was made by the hand of a girl of Hinddstan .3 (hear! 
hear!) This girrs age is of 15 or 16 years; but at this) 
early-age, she hag shown this fact, of which we [English] f 
people were totally ignorant. This girl has given-proof-of: 
this fact, that even the girls of Hindi 1 stdn ,3 in intelligence 

1 ‘ Fo* may be thus translated, 

* Alluding to the applause. 

1 You will have noticed, perhaps, that no one says “ India. ” This ' 
is because in ‘ India * itself there is no idea corresponding to the 
English idea expressed by the word ‘ India, * 
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knowledge, are in no way 1 deficient as-compared-with 
(74. p. 8.) the girls of England, (cheers). If such instruc¬ 
tion could be to all the girte of Hindustan, then, no man 
could sneer at these persons. This girl would have remain¬ 
ed (17. p. 16.) extremely ignorant and lost-to-fame, if my 
able A v loured friend, the Nawdb—, Companion of the 
Stte *a, had not broken this chain of prejudice, and 

K r conducted his daughter’s education thus. May 
p & rant, that of each father there roay-be such a 
h ater; and that each daughter may have (50. Notes.) 
such a father, (hurrah.) I give great praise 2 3 4 to Miss 
Thompson, in that she has taught learning and art to this 
girl with this labour and sympathy—the result of which is^ 
obvious to all. 

I now end my speech; and I do it with an expression of 
regret, that, according to the custom of Hind listen, that 
girl cannot come here. YVere-it-otherwise, I myself, with 
my own hand, would have made (17. p. 16.) this medal 
her neck-ornament.* But I am in hopes that the Nawab 
and Miss Thompson will put this medal on to the girl, and 
will convey many congratulations on my part, (continued 
jclapping.) 




1 * Knitarah ’ should have been printed ‘ Kisi tar ah* 5 

4 Lit, * Make Miss Thompson’s great praise. * 

3 * Is ’ does not give the full force of the idiom * hu,a, * ‘ has been 
reacft^fi’; «is now accomplished, 5 ‘stands there complete ’—or such 
like phrise may be used. 

4 The Mahommedan gentlemen present do not cheer the * nakshah ’ 
which His Excellency here presents to their imagination. The idea 

of it! But a Viceroy’s term of office is only five years, 




